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84 Agricultural Report. [Jan 

practically to convince them of the benefits singular advantage in the town of Belfast, 

of such a mode. Running into debt is ge- It might be connected with the House of 

neraily ruinous to the poor, not only to Industry : the officers of that institution 

their comforts, but frequently to their mo- to conduct the sale without additional ex- 

rality. A poor family dependent solely pense, and the knowledge of the situation 

on their weekly labour, should never ex- of the poor already acquired by the coni- 

cept on extraordinary occasions, as sick- mittee would enable them to select proper 

ness, or great emergencies, anticipate their persons to receive the benefits of such a 

small funds. By so doing they learn ha- scheme, by giving the poor tickets to ena- 

bitsof improvident wastefulness, and only ble them to purchase oat meal in propor- 

transfer the burden to be more severely felt tion to the size of their families, 
again with additional pressure. The Much may be done for the poor by as- 

friends to the poor should strongly incul- sisting them in plans of frugality and fore- 

cate this lesson on those over whom they sight : they may thus be advanced higher 

may have influence. Perhaps the poor can in the scale of civilization, as rational im- 

by no means be more effectually served, provable beings, while mere giving to 

without violating their independence, than them not unfrequently injures by teaching 

by plans calculated to enable them to eco - dependence and a lazy reliance on casual 

nomize their slender earnings; and for supplies. The enlightened science of be- 

rhis purpose, public bakeries and ready- nevolence should always be judiciously 

money meat stores are particularly service- coupled with the practice. Neither, with- 

able. out the aid of the other, is really efficaei- 

An institution of this kind might be of ous. 



AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 

From 20.'/; December, 1810; till IQth January, IS II. 

The long continuance of wet weather has greatly interrupted the progress of the 
plough. Except in the light arid dry soils, very little tillage has yet been accom- 
plished; and unless a favourable change takes place soon, the field work of the far- 
mer will be much behind, and probably occasion a late seed time, as was the case 
last year. 

A very considerable proportion of the wheat intended to be sown, has not been 
got into the ground in proper time. In many parts of the country, the people are 
nusily employed at trenching in their wheat on soils that were too wet to allow of 
Jts being sown earlier. The produce of those late crops will depend more on the 
kind of weather we have in summer, than the earlier ones ; if it prove a cold or wet 
season, they will not arrive at that state of maturity which is necessary to produce 
either good quality, or a sufficient quantity; and although it may sometimes seem 
odviseable to sow wheat at a late season, for the sake of lessening the spring work, 
which in adverse seasons is frequently too heavy for the farmer to get through in 
proper time; yet it is matter of doubt, whether it would not be better for him to 
take the risk of suffering that inconvenience, and sow his ground with potato cat.-, 
which, in soil prepared for wheat, would hardly ever fail of producing him a crop, 
equal if not superior to the wheat, and he would have this advantage in addition, 
that his land would be left in a much cleaner, and less exhausted state, by the one 
than the other. 

The early sown crops of wheat, in a general way, look extremely well, and the 
young clover and grass, sown last spring, have an appearance of furnishing air am- 
ple supply of green food for the ensuing summer; what a pity it is that the gener- 
ality of the Irish farmers, cannot be prevailed on to lay down their lands with ar- 
tificial seeds (which would always secure to them a good crop of grass the first year) 
instead of throwing out their fields in a state of poverty and nakedness, to be over- 
run with weeds, (the natural tenants of the soil) which seldom allow a tolerable crop 
of grass to succeed them in less than three or four years, to the great injury of the 
poor cattle who are turned in to seek their food upon it. 

The prices of grain have not altered much since last report ; but it is the opinion of 
some who are deemed competent judges of such things, that both wheat and oats 
will experience an advance. 
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Potatoes are at present plenty in the markets, and selling at a price not too high, ia 
proportion to the rent of land. 

The hint given in last mouth's report, to those who had raised their potatoe crops 
after the few nights of hard frost, appears now to have been a seasonable one, as 
the writer of this report has stn^e seen large heaps examined, which had many fros- 
ted roots in thera, and if suffered to remain, would have materially injured the 
whole. 



COMMERCIAL REPORT. 
The quantity of foreign linen imported into Britain, may be estimated by the-follow- 
ing account for 1810, of those imported into the port of London, as extracted from 
the London commercial list. The value affixed is on guess, and may be far 
wrong. 

35,000 pieces of cambrick, supposed at £2 .-£70,000 

3,000 .lawn, (32 yards long) 4 12,000 

52,000 linen, check 3 15G,000 

14,000 Cwt. of linen yarn G 81,000 

9,000 Hundred ells canvas, Hessens 
45,000 Do. German linen 
32,000 Do. Russian linen 

8G.000 Do. at Is. 6d. per ell, or £1 per Hundred, G45.000 

=£987,000 

If the. imports of Hull, Leith, and all other places should be equal to London, it 
would appear as if two millions sterling were paid for this article to other countries, 
an amount probably more than the export from Ireland. The greater part of these 
linens from the continent areshipped for the West Indies, after being warehoused, lying un- 
der bond in England ; and a duty of 1 5 per cent, is, by the act of last vear charged on ex* 
portation. Irish coarse linens are intitled to a bounty of three half-pence per yard, 
on exportation, which estimated at 12 per cent, and added to the duty of 15 per cent, 
makes a difference of 27 per cent, in favour of Irish linens. 

A plan has been in agitation in this country, to petition the lords of trade to in- 
crease the duty on foreign linens to 50 per cent, and to prevent their being bond- 
ed and warehoused in Britain. The policy of this measure may be well doubted. If 
the duty be raised too high, the re-action in raising the prices of our coarse linens 
is to be dreaded, while greater facility would be also given for smuggling foreign 
linens from the United States of North America, into the West Indian Islands ; and 
Irish linens thus raised in price,' would have to meet a severe competition with the 
smuggled linens in that market. In the memorial to the lords of trade, on this sub- 
ject, offered for signature, some expressions against Bonaparte, as tks li.spot of F.ump.-^ 
were introduced. They are irrelevant in a memorial entirely relating to a matter 
of trade, and do great injury bv keeping up that irritation against the French, which 
has already produced so much mischief to these islands. Bonaparte acts with vigour, 
as an enemy; this is to be expected. Abuse is an unmanly mode of attacking him, 
and only fosters our malignant passions. To enter on the question, who is pre-emi- 
nently the despot of Europe, would exceed our present bounds. One of the rival 
powers is powerful bV land, and the other by sea : both exercise their power to the 
annoyance of the other; to the mutual injury of their respective countries; to the 
hurt of neutrals, and in violation of the principles of justice. The hands of our 
government are not sufficiently clean, to justify us in upbraiding Bonaparte for his 
system of tyranny. 

Brown linens have considerably advanced in price, notwithstanding the dull 
sales in the white state. The flax turns out very coarse, and in consequence, the 
average value of linens in every market, is less than in former years. The approach- 
ing market in Dublin will probably be extremely dull, principally owing to a want of 
purchases for America, which in our unsettled relations with that country cannut be 
expected. 



